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1E history of Liberia is compounded 

of tragedy and romance; it is a stir- 
ring tale of dreamers striving to keep their 
dreams in spite of the over- 
whelming force of unyielding 
facts. It is a story paralleled 
only by that of the Pilgrims who faced 
the hardships and terrors of an unknown 
continent in order to secure freedom to 
worship according to their wish. 


Liberia 


Those Negroes, who a century ago land- 
ed on the west coast of Africa and found- 
ed the republic of Liberia also sought free- 
dom, not only religious freedom — but 
physical freedom and spiritual freedom as 
well. They sought freedom from _ pro- 
scription and racial prejudice; and in the 
land of their forefathers they hoped to 
build a democracy in which all men were 
equal. They faced incredible hardships: 
an enervating climate and a tropical wild- 
erness from which hostile tribesmen em- 
erged to contest their right of possession. 
Sickness incapacitated them and death 
thinned their ranks, but the dream _ per- 
sisted. They had chosen as their motto: 
“The love of liberty brought us _ here’— 
and the love of liberty has kept them as 
a nation intact for a hundred years. 


Throughout these eventful years Liberia 
has waged a courageous but unequal fight 
against stagnation and decay on the one 
hand and annihilation on the other. From 
without there was the ever present men- 
ace of the European powers, England and 
France, who steadily and relentlessly en- 
croached upon her frontiers. From within 
there was the disintegrating power of pov- 
erty which retarded her economic develop- 
ment, paralyzed her initiative and rendered 
utterly impossible adequate internal organ- 
ization and control. 

The government of Liberia was aware 
of the precariousness of its position. Pro- 
tests to France and England were unavail- 
ing and in 1909 Liberia appealed to the 
United States for aid. As a result America 
made its formal entry into Africa through 
a comission appointed by the Presdient to 
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investigate the boundary disputes and fin- 
ancial obligations of the hard pressed re- 
public. Acting upon the recommendation of 
this commission the United States govern- 
ment dispatched three Negro officers of the 
regular army to organize a constabulary; 
and influenced the floating of a loan of 
$1,700,000 by a group of international 
bankers in order to liquidate the public 
debt. The loan was guaranteed by a lien 
on Liberian customs receipts and the Presi- 
dent of Liberia appointed an American as 
General Receiver of the Liberian customs. 

This intervention in the internal affairs 
of Liberia by the United States government 
achieved two things. It checked the ag- 
gressions of England and France and thus 
gave security to the Liberian frontier; and 
it provided an effective police organization 
for the control of the interior tribesmen 
who had never officially recognized the 
authority of the Liberian government. 

The close of the World War found 
Liberia on the verge of bankruptcy. Her 
noble gesture in behalf of the allies almost 
brought about her destruction. To the 
already well nigh unbearable burdens of 
peace were added the costs of war. In 
this extremity the President of Liberia came 
to America in person to seek financial aid. 
After weeks of negotiation the mission 
failed and returned to Liberia to face the 
most distressing period in the history of 
the country. 

Affairs in the heroic little republic be- 
came steadily worse during the years im- 
mediately following the Peace of Versailles. 
The new partition of Africa by the great 
allied powers boded ill for the future of 
Liberia—a country abounding in rich na- 
tural resources it was practically defense- 
less, and lacking capital was utterly power- 
less to develop its potential commerce and 
industry. In the year 1925 the United 


States again entered Liberia through the 
Firestone Rubber Company. 

In this issue of “Opportunity” Mr. Harvey 
S. Firestone, Jr., tells in some detail the 
story of the Firestone concessions in Li- 
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beria. He indicates the commercial and 
industrial possibilities of this republic which 
has survived so many misfortunes. He out- 
lines the scope of the work which the great 
Firestone company has planned and even 
now is carrying out in education, health, 
sanitation and the construction of high- 
ways. Finally he visions a greater Liberia 
made possible by the availability of suffi- 
cient capital for the future expoitation of 
the neglected natural resources of the 
country. 

The Negro of America is apt to be skep- 
tical of anything that even remotely sug- 
gests economic imperialism. The quest of 
rubber especially calls up fearful memories 
and inspires vast apprehension. In the 
name of rubber Belgium penetrated the 
Congo and inflicted upon the helpless native 
population the most vindictive and system- 
atic cruelty ever recorded. And even now 
there come from time to time hints and 
rumors of shameless barbarities indu!ged 
in by those whose search for raw materials 


has led them into Africa. 
The Firestone concession possesses en- 


ormous possibilities for the economic and 
social regeneration of Liberia. It also opens 
the way for that kind of financial imperial- 
ism which has been a reproach to western 
civilization. An enlightened policy involves 
more than the construction of highways, 
the dredging of rivers and harbors, the 
establishment of centres of commerce and 
trade. It comprehends an intelligent ap- 
praisal of the customs and culture of the 
native population and the sincere desire 
to raise the standards of life and living 
among them. This responsibility Mr. Fire- 
stone clearly recognizes—and the plans 
and methods which he outlines, if carried 
out, will insure a happy future for Liberia 
and will inaugurate a new era in economic 
expansion. 


HE present political spectacle is note- 

worthy because cf the _ intellectual 
somersaults which the ringmasters in the 
persons of the leaders of the 
major parties are turning. It 
is evident that the _ differ- 
ence between these parties is one of 
personnel rather than principle. For lack 
of real debatable issues the party man- 


Political 
Gymnastics 
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agers have resorted to all kinds of devious 
and questionable methods to lure the doubt- 
ful electorate into the camps of their 
respective candidates. 

Purely as a spectacle it would be vast- 
ly amusing, were it not for the impli- 
cations comprehended by the injection of 
the race issue into the campaign. In the 
attempt to create a schism in the solid 
South, the managers of Mr. Hoover have 
appealed to all of the pet prejudices which 
find sustenance in that section of the 
country. Governor Smith has been depict- 
ed not only as a minion of the papal heir- 
archy, the white-headed boy of Tammany 
Hall, an irremediable wet; he has also been 
accused of violating the most sacred tenet 
of southern tradition, that is, treating the 
Negro citizens of the state of New York 
as the equa's of its white citizens and, 
therefore, lending his official influence to 
the extension of social equality. The man- 
agers of Governor Smith’s campaign in 
their desire to perpetuate the solid South 
and to counteract possible defections be- 
cause of Mr. Smith’s religion, hastened to 
combat the charge that the Governor of 
the State of New York was in any way de- 
sirous of any equality for Negroes. What- 
ever equality of educational or political 
opportunity that there might be in the 
state of New York, was attained—so they 
averred emphatically—not because of Mr. 
Smith, but in spite of him. 

In the South, where the right of the 
Negro to vote is almost wholly denied, 
these appeals to racial prejudice wi!l serve 
to undo much of the work which noble 
men and women of both races have done 
for inter-racial cooperation. The inevitable 
results of such stupid political activity will 
be the stimulation of race hatred and an- 
tagonism and the consequent postpone- 
ment of a rational approach to an adjust- 
ment of racial difficulties. 

It is a sad reflection on the calibre 
of political leadership in America, as it is 
an illuminating disclosure of the state of 
the public mind, that apparently one of the 
qualifications necessary for a Presidential 
candidate is the absence in his record of 
any progressive step towards a_ solution 
of the race problem and an inferred dis- 
avowal of any intention of recognizing the 
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aspirations of more than one-tenth of the 
population of his country. 


HE new Director of the Department of 
Research and Investigations of the 
National Urban League is Ira DeAgustine 
Reid. Mr. Reid is a graduate 
Ira DeA. (A. B.), Morehouse College, 
Reid class of 1921. He did graduate 
work at the University of Chicago, summer 
sessions 1922 and 1923, and received the 
Degree of Master of Arts in Social Eco- 
nomics in 1925 while on an Urban League 
Fellowship at the University of Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Reid taught Sociology and History at 
Texas College, Tyler, Texas, 1921-1923; 
was instructor in the Douglas High School, 
Huntington, West Virginia in 1924 and has 
been Industrial Secretary of the New York 
Urban League since 1925. 


Some of the studies made by Mr. Reid 
have been as follows: “Negro in the Major 
Industries and Building Trades of Pitts- 
burgh” which was his Master's Thesis at 
the University of Pittsburgh. Housing Sur- 
vey under New York State Housing Com- 
mission in Selected Harlem Block, 1925. 
1926, 1927, 1928; Survey of Negro Chur- 
ches in Harlem, 1926; “Twenty-four Hun- 
dred Negro Families in Harlem’—An Ana- 
lysis of their living conditions—1927. Mr. 
Reid was assistant in the study of 1,916 
Prisoners in Western Penitentiary of Penn- 
sylvania 1924-25. He has served as Assist- 
ant Research Director of the National Inter- 
racial Conference. 

In Mr. Reid’s new position with the 
League, he will make surveys of Negro life 
in cities as bases for practical programs of 
social service; will assemble data on the 
Negro for the use of lecturers, writers and 
students of race problems, and will assist 
the national and local Leagues in securing 
data for use in promoting special projects 
in interest of Negro welfare. 


ARLEM may laugh loudly and without 
restraint; Harlem may sing joyously 

and with spiritual ecstacy; Harlem may 
dance madly and with aban- 


Harlem don; but Harlem also goes to 
Goes To 
W ork 


In the early hours of the 
morning as the night clubs empty their 
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hilarious crowds into the almost desert: d 
streets, the workers of Harlem begin their 
day. At first only a scattered few hurry 
from the recesses of dimly lit hallways, 
and then gradually as the morning grow; 
older the number increases. Fifth Avenue, 
Lenox Avenue, 7th Avenue and 8th Avenue 
become the parade ground of a hundred, 
a thousand and ten thousand silent ones 
who move swiftly to elevated stairways and 
subway entrances, or stand and wait im- 


patiently for street cars and busses. 


On the faces of these people there is no 
hint of that perpetual happiness which is 
often ascribed to the Negro. Rather their 
countenances bear a certain hopelessness— 
a sort of sullen indifference. Conversation 
is confined to the more or less formal 
greetings, and when more extended is car- 
ried on in low, subdued tones. 


Harlem is the vogue in some of the cur- 
rent literature. If not the actual mise en 
scene it is somewhere included or referred 
to in order to enliven what otherwise might 
be dull and commonplace. The Harlem of 
the cabarets; of bizarre and exotic dancing; 
the Harlem of jazz and gin is widely 
known. But there is another Harlem as 
rich in the materials of creative literature 
as these which have been so much exploit- 
ed. Rudolph Fisher in his recent novel, 
“The Walls of Jericho,” touched lightly on 
this phase of Harlem life. In the trio whose 
sparkling reparteé supplies the story with 
the give and take of comedy and drama, 
Fisher presents the black workers. They, 
after all, are the most important, even tho 
the least known of all the various groups 
in Harlem. Their struggles and ambitions, 
their unremitting, tho futile, efforts to span 
the incessant demands of living with a 
meager wage, their reactions to the civic 
and social forces about them ultimately 
must determine the future of the Negro 
in Harlem. 
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Liberia and Its Future 


By James C. Younc 


NEW world is in the making at the western 
edge of Africa, where American business 
has undertaken to reclaim the jungle and introduce 
modern industry. After a hun- 
dred years of struggle against 
the primitive, always carried 
on with insufficient forces, the 
republic of Liberia is the scene 
of a great overseas enterprise 
that will advance its social and 
economic life along new and 
broader lines. In the past the 
lack of capital or organized commerce in the broad- 
er meaning have made Liberian development slow 
and uncertain, judged by American standards. But 
judged by conditions along the western coast of 
Africa, Liberia stands as an impressive example of 
self-reliance by a small people confronting un- 
equal difficulties. 

Now the world need for rubber has brought op- 
portunity and freshened inspiration to Liberia. In a 
little more than two years the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company has developed plantations and 
installed an organization that is quickening the life 
of the country, creating new sources of national 
wealth and opening wide horizons for the future. 
Among the achievements of American business none 
has been conceived in a broader spirit of building 
for the years to come. 

When the Firestone company determined to grow 
rubber on its own account the company sent ex- 
peditions into many lands, seeking the best com- 
bination of soil and climate, transportation, friend- 
ly government, and other factors. To engage in an 
operation so vast as this, requiring years of time 
and large capital, the company needed every pos- 
sible assurance of co-operation. At first its in- 
vestigations tended toward Mexico or South Amer- 
ica. Before a decision was reached Harvey S. 
Firestone, Jr., started upon an exploration trip 
around the world, looking particularly to the Far 
East. 

Rubber will grow within a narrow zone only, 
bounded by a few degrees of the Equator. Since 


the motor car introduced the new age of transporta- 
tion, rubber culture has centered in the East Indies 
on British and Dutch territory. In 1922 the British 
government passed a_ restric- 


This article was prepared espe- || 
cially for OPPORTUNITY. 
based on an authorized interview || 
with Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. 


|| tion act limiting the production 
_ of rubber and invited the Dutch 
to join. When the Dutch de- 
clined the British nevertheless 
pursued their policy, gradually 
| forcing the price upward to as 

i, much as $1.23 a pound. Every 
~~ advance of one cent a pound 
cost the American consumer $8,000,000. 

In this situation Harvey S. Firestone, founder 
of the company, concluded that he must establish 
rubber plantations where such an economic peril 
never could threaten his company again. It was 
then that Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., started around 
the world and Firestone agents began investiga- 
tions elsewhere. One of them reported that con- 
ditions in Liberia were well suited to the enter- 
prise. 

Mr. Firestone, Jr., left for Africa to investigate 
conditions there. He, too, was convinced of the 
opportunity offered in Liberia, embracing all of 
the natural advantages required and the special 
advantages of a friendly people and government, 
affiliated with America by strong ties. 

While in Liberia Mr. Firestone completed the 
negotiations for a planting concession that had 
been in progress two years and a half. The Liber- 
ian Legislature approved the contracts, which 
granted a lease of 1,000,000 acres to the Firestone 
company for rubber planting and incidental opera- 
tions. The work of organization began in the 
spring of 1926 and the brief span of two and a 
half years has seen progress at a rate unknown to 
Africa. 

For some time Liberia had felt the need of fin- 
ancial reorganization and public improvements. 
As a result the government applied to this country 
for a loan of $5,000,000, which Congress refused 
in 1921 despite the endorsement of Secretary of 
State Charles E. Hughes. And American bankers 
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New Road Built by Firestone 


had cnosidered even a small loan inadvisable only 
a short time before Firestone interest in Liberia 
created new confidence. 

This difficulty was adjusted by a loan authorized 
in the sum of $5,000,000, half. of it to be used in 
liquidating foreign and domestic loans and making 
provision for public improvements and similar pur- 
poses, the other half to provide further funds at a 
later date. The loan was granted by American 
bankers at the same rate of interest as paid in the 
current money market of the time by such coun- 
tries as France and Belgium, the annual interest 
rate amounting to seven per cent. About that time 
nations of the rank of Poland and Bolivia paid 
eight per cent. 

It is difficult to measure the extent of Firestone 
operations, which have developed so rapidly and 
upon so great a scale. When the Firestone forces 
took the field they found Liberia a country almost 
without roads. There was no regular water-borne 
commerce. Liberian life was confined largely to 
a strip along the coast, having only incidental con- 
tact with native life farther inland. . 

The rubber pioneers faced a prodigious under- 
taking. There was the jungle before them and 
nothing much besides of any assistance. Five years 
must elapse between the planting of the first rubber 
trees and the first yield of latex. Meanwhile the 
demand at home grew by the hour. So the rubber 
men fell to work, with results that make up a veri- 
table romance of business. Practically every article 
and piece of equipment had to be shipped from 
home. We who live in a favored land where there 
is a store always conveniently nearby, can scarcely 
estimate the difficulties of equipping and maintain- 
ing this enterprise. 

In the beginning even drinking water was shipped 
across the Atlantic to the rubber pioneers. Every 
axe and saw, each nail and spike, had to come 
from home. Today that early period of struggle 
has given way to a broad-scale organization that 
supplies a power plant almost as easily as an 
electric lamp. Two plantations have been laid out, 
of 50,000 acres each, one on the Du River and the 
other on the Cavalla River, near Cape Palmas, at 
the southern edge of Liberia. The Du plantation 
is only forty-five miles from Monrovia, the capital, 
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and connected with the city by a new motor road, 
which traverses the plantation. A third small plan. 
tation, brought under development some years ago. 
yields latex regularly. 

After a trip of 20,000 miles, lasting more than 
four months, Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., recently re 
turned from his second visit to Liberia, where he 
inspected the plantations and laid plans for the 
future. Mr. Firestone described for Opportunity 
the present state of development and something of 
his hopes for Liberia. 

“When [ visited our Du River plantation devel- 
opment we passed through a double line of native 
workers along eleven miles of road,” he said. 
“There must have been 10,000 of them and I never 
saw more eagerness. Only a few of the men speak 
any English but each one tried to show that he was 
ready to do his part. The scene along this highway 


Carriers 


would have looked strange to American eyes. Where 
the forest had stood for centuries | saw miles of 
cleared land, the trees felled and burned, the under- 
growth swept away. | Last year 5,000,000 trees were 
planted. This year“we expect to equal that record. 
The oldest trees were planted in June of 1926 and 
have reached a height more than twice the stature 
of a man. 

“We find the Liberian native an excellent work- 
man, naturally intelligent and quick to learn. 
Witness our carpenters, masons, mechanics, and 
automobile drivers—all of them trained in two 
years, and some of them, men who never performed 
skilled work before. Our men work without a 
contract of any kind and may come and go as they 
desire. Sometimes they travel 200 miles to join 
our forces. Then we assign groups from one sec- 
tion to land where they may build their own vil- 
lages, at the company’s expense. It is our wish 
to interfere with their habits and customs as little 
as possible. We believe that respect for their usual 
mode of life keeps them contented. But we are 
studying their manner of living and expect to de- 
velop a program of improvement adapted to Liberi- 
an customs, 

“About fifty houses constitute a village. In time 
we hope to establish community centers for each 
one. The native will be brought into closer con- 
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tact with western ways by the introduction of 
shower baths and modern sanitary facilities. We 
are teaching sanitation and health control at every 
opportunity. The American doctor has come to 
be a respected person in every one of our villages. 
He not only treats diseases as they exist but tries 
to implant the doctrine of avoiding them and we 
may say that he has made remarkable progress. 

“Along the new road from Monrovia a visitor 
of today finds a train of motor cars and motor 
trucks traveling in either direction, driven by 
natives who perhaps never saw one before we came. 
| believe there was one motor car in the country 
on our arrival. Today the number is more than 
200 and demand increases fast. The traffic police- 
man has appeared in the streets of Monrovia. 

“Our Du River plantation affords comfortable 
bungalows of the American type for the technical 
staff. These houses are sometimes built of con- 
crete, molded into blocks right on the spot by 
native workers. Native masons lay the blocks and 
native carpenters complete the bungalows. They 
are spacious and comfortable, including bathrooms, 
electric light and electric refrigeration, made pos- 
sible by a power plant we have installed. High 
tension lines distribute this power and we operate 
our machine shop and radio plant by the same 
means. The radio plant sent its first message last 
March and we are now in hourly contact with the 
Du River plantation from our office in Akron.” 


New Firestone Road 


Mr. Firestone explained that one of the first 
and greatest difficulties was prompt communication. 
Accordingly the company began experiments with 
short wave radio apparatus, resulting in a service 
that has connected Africa to America for the first 
time on anything like an adequate scale. The 
second plantation near Cape Palmas will be con- 
nected with the first by radio telephone, handling 
daily reports between either station or instructions 
from Akron headquarters, 4,600 miles away. 

The American staff consists of 118 men, most 
of them college men and a number of them accom- 
plished technicians. This group, and their women 
folk, who are going to Liberia by degrees, form 
a pleasant social circle on the edge of the primitive. 
The atmosphere of America reigns. American 
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books and magazines and movies are conveniently 
at hand. 

What has been accomplished on the Du River 
is undergoing duplication on the Cavalla River, at 
Cape Palmas. The second plantation will have its 
own system of roads, electric power, radio, bunga- 
lows and other adjuncts. The two centers of de- 
velopment are divided by 200 miles of impassable 
terrain, but water communication has been estab- 
lished by the Duvalla, a Diessel ship plying along 
the coast, and the first unit of the Firestone fleet. 

Discussing the effect of these far-flung opera- 
tions, Mr. Firestone sketched the outline of his 
company’s activities in behalf of Liberian progress. 

“Liberia is on the move in every direction,” he 
observed. “Aside from our immediate, urgent ef- 
forts to meet present needs we have tried to plan 
for the years ahead. On the Du River we have a 
trade school to teach boys the mechanical crafts, 
carpentry and masonry. This school will supply 
a dependable source of mechanics and serve to 
extend the knowledge of these crafts among the 
people. We have rather looked upon manual train- 
ing as our contribution to the advancement of 
Liberian education. A comprehensive program for 
the country is being worked out by the American 
Advisory Committee on Education in Liberia, of 
which Dr. James L. Sibley is a member and also 
Educational Advisor to the government. 

“The efforts of Dr. Sibley and this body will 
have our cordial support. In fact, we have con- 
tributed our help to produce an edition of school- 
books especially designed for Liberian needs. 
These books will cover the elementary subjects in 
a way the native children will understand. Illus- 
trations, text and general purpose have been closely 
studied by the committee. On the whole the out- 
look for Liberian education never was so promis- 
ing. The government is expending funds and 
bending its efforts to advance the education of the 
people. American missionaries, who have assisted 
Liberian development in such an important meas- 
ure, working for their respective churches and or- 
ganizations, have agreed on a cooperative plan 
that should coordinate and extend the value of 
their efforts. 

“The Liberian laborer is a natural agriculturist,” 
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Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., and Presidant King 
on the Veranda of the Executive Mansion 


continued Mr. Firestone. “We have been able to 
teach him the rudiments of sanitation and, as our 
model villages develop, we expect to carry on this 
education. In 1926, The Harvard School of Trop- 
ical Medicine sent a staff of ten scientists headed 
by Dr. R. P. Strong to Liberia for an investigation 
of native diseases, and, with our assistance, sent 
Dr. A. W. Sellards, in 1927, for further work in 
this connection. Our own medical staff, directed 
by Dr. J. B. Rice, is tending both native and Ameri- 
can workers and spreading the doctrine of sanita- 
tion everywhere. We have also arranged for the 
Harvard School of Anthropology to take up an- 
other aspect of this general program, studying the 
background and origin of the major tribes of 
Liberia. An expedition has been in Liberia on 
this mission since January of this year. We hope, 
in this way, to determine what elements in the in- 
digenous: cultures of these peoples should be fos- 
tered and developed as they are introduced to mod- 
ern civilization and economic development. 

“Scientists in every field have a virgin world 
awaiting them here. I am told that the man who 
walks into a Liberian forest finds himself sur- 
rounded by trees which bear no scientific names. 
He beholds a profusion of flowers and grasses as 
yet unclassified. Around him he may see bird and 
animal life only slightly known. The Yale School 
of Forestry, with our co-operation, has undertaken 
a study: of the country’s forests. 

“So. far we have concentrated efforts to grow 
rubber and assist our workers. We found that 
they paid high premiums to European traders for 


every article bought. There were but few trading 
stores and little choice of selection. Observing 
this condition, we decided to open stores of our 
own, selling a variety of American goods at low 
prices. The natives have proved ready patrons, 
quick to appreciate the difference in prices and 
values. Our stores bring them into closer contact 
with western ways. We sell almost any article 
from a hairpin to a talking machine. Our own 
staff patronizes the stores as a ready source of 
supply and Liberians: of all classes are becoming 
our customers. 

“The men work eight hours a day on a wage 
scale that prevails for similar labor in other parts 
of Africa and on English and Dutch rubber planta- 
tions in the Far East. Every two weeks our pay- 
masters place directly into the hands of each man, 
silver coins in payment for his work for that 
period. There are no contract restrictions as to 
length of service and every employee is entirely 
free to leave at any time. So far as I know, we are 
the only employers of African labor to establish 
the American working day. This day usually be- 
gins at six o'clock in the morning and by two 
o’clock the workers are through with their duties. 
The African does not stop for a meal at noon as 
we do, but takes delight in a generous dinner about 
six o'clock. 

“His principal food is rice. We have not only 
undertaken to furnish suitable living quarters and 
American working conditions, but we are trying to 
give the native the benefit of many economies in 
his living requirements which hitherto have been 
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denied him. By purchasing in large quantities we 
are able to secure rice at a very low cost. Twice 
a week any worker can secure this rice at our plan- 
tations stores at the same price we have paid for 
it. He is, of course, under no obligation to buy 
from us but in almost every case is glad to make 
this very material saving compared to what he 
has customarily paid. 


“We are confident that agriculture can be en- 
couraged, though it is primitive now. We plan to 
take up farming. The country is suitable for 
numerous tropical products and certain American 
farm products. We have found plenty of chickens 
in the country, of a poor stock. That applies to 
cattle, too. We shall try to breed both chickens 
and cattle with American stock, gradually develop- 
ing sources of food supply on our own plantations. 
It is an interesting sidelight that we went to Africa 
seeking an independent source of rubber, free from 
foreign control, but we have had to engage in many 
other enterprises to accomplish that object.” 


Mr. Firestone is optimistic about the future of 
western Africa, both as it affects rubber growing, 
and the growth of native wealth and industry. 
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“There is a thriving trade along the coast,” he 
said, “but the interior trade has realized only a 
small part of its possibilities. Natives bringing 
wild rubber, palm oil, nuts and kernels and pias- 
sava fiber, used in making brooms, travel long dis- 
tances to the coast bearing these products. If 
commerce could be opened and maintained with 
the back country such products would flow outward 
in growing quantities. Only incentive and com- 
munication are needed to develop the trade largely. 

“Liberia has an assured future. In eighty years 
of national existence its people have demonstrated 
that they could establish and maintain a govern- 
ment of their own. The country is at peace with- 
out and within. If it has lagged behind economi- 
cally that condition may be laid primarily to its 
inability to develop without capital. There has 
not been enough work to keep all Liberian labor 
at home. Nearby colonies have been developed in 
part by men who left Liberia several years at a time 
to seek work elsewhere. Now that capital is avail- 
able for one large basic industry, this labor can 
find employment at home. We have confidence in 
the country and its people and I believe they re- 
turn our confidence.” 


The Black Man’s Burden 


By Georce LitTLe 


HREE centuries of cries and groans beat thru 


my brain, 


Three centuries of toil and sweat for others’ gain. 
Of burdens carried thru upland, desert, plain— 
Cruel burdens, cutting flesh and making muscle 


strain. 


Tomorrow, yesterday, today we toil and toil in 


vain, 


Three centuries of cries and groans :—monotonous 


refrain. 


The Gift 


By V. Leora BLAISDELL 


T was a fragile thing— 
The love you gave me, 


Like an ancient porcelain 
Placed within my hands 


Yet too delicate 


For my possession. 


My unaccustomed fingers, 


Trembling, eager, 


Crushed the shining treasure; 

And in the awful silence 

I slowly gathered all the fragments— 
And hid the jagged pieces 


In my heart. 
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The Negro and His Ballot 


CE BAEROT, duke ERSONALLY, I am very strong for Al 

uished counsellor, writer and Smith, and shall be in the east soon 
humanist, has long been a friend of making a few talks for him. I could 
the Negro. His remarkable defense give a good many reasons for it that 


of the accused in the famous Sweet ought to appeal to an ordinary audience. But what 
case marks a mile stone on the road can I say on the subject to an audience of colored 
to real Democracy. people. One great misfortune of being colored 

is that there is no other question of importance 
excepting color. The tariff, the labor question, the power question, even religious 
liberty, is of no consequence compared with the question of the right of the colored 
man to have an equal opportunity in the world with the white. 


I cannot honestly say I see any difference between the two parties on this ques- 
tion. Personally I would sooner trust Smith than Hoover because I think he is more 
human, more outspoken and has a high sense of justice. But, as to the parties, I 
do not see where the colored man has anything to choose. He has not been per- 
mitted to vote in the South where the Democratic Party is the stronger. He has beer 
allowed to work, if he does not want wages, and to die whenever the hatred of a pre- 


judiced community is aroused against him. 


The effort that is now made to capture some of the southern states for the Re- 
publican Party, I know is an appeal to form a White Republican Party, and of 
course it would be composed of the same people who have been running the Demo- 
cratic Party in the South, people who are full of prejudice and hatred against the 
Negro. The idealism that the Republican Party once had for the colored man is 
gone. It seems to me there are very few who care today, and I am inclined to think 
that the Negroes will not be able to rely upon much help from the whites in the 
future, but must work out the problem for themselves. I have never said but one 
thing to the Negroes on politics, the only thing that I feel at all sure of, and that is 
they ought to vote independently and divide their votes. So far almost all of them 
have voted the Republican ticket and have got no benefit in return. Wherever the 
Negroes have a chance to vote the ballot is worth something, and it seems to me that 
the two parties ought to make a bid for colored support, and the Negroes will not 
get too much at that. 


CLARENCE DARROW. 


ILLIAM H. LEWIS is weil AM personally strong for Mr. Hoover. 

known not only as one of the Republican candidate, upon all the 

Harvard Tg gy “ry but issues of the campaign Upon the issue 

which is vital to the colored race,—that 


few years he has been an indepen- : 
dent in his political affiliations. He of the equal protection of the laws, equal political 


is recognized as a vigorous and rights, and equal economic opportunity with all 
courageous thinker. other people, I believe that Mr. Hoover will be far 

more friendly, sympathetic, have a keener under- 
standing of what is fair and just to the colored voter; and, moreover, the courage 


of his convictions. 


Governor Smith, if elected, will be under obligation to the Southern Democracy. 
and will be dominated and controlled by it. The desire for a second term will leave 
him no other course. That means he will leave the colored people in the South absv- 
lutely to the control of the white South. 
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However liberal Governor Smith may be upon matters which are of importance 
to other groups, and of vital interest to the country, he has not shown himself to be 
liberal, or well disposed toward the colored people. 


I admit that much of the criticism made of the Republican Party and its attitude 
toward the Negro is too painfully true, 


I agree with those who advise that it would be best for the colored people to 
divide their votes just as all other people, if their rights were relatively as secure 
with the Democratic Party in power, as with the Republican Party in power. 


I believe that the National Democracy should be made to feel that it cannot win 
without the black vote of the North, and that they cannot get the vote until and unless 
they find some way to do justice to the colored people of the South. 


That is the only way which I see at present to work out the problem for our- 
selves. 


WILLIAM H. LEWIS. 


ORMAN THOMAS, the can- WRITE to you primarily not as to Ne- 
for groes but as to men and women, com- 
party ts one of the fore- i j 
most students of industrial, social . rades r this great task of oe 
and political conditions in America. going in this world of ours. It is a 


He is a brilliant and prolific writer tragedy in any country when any group feels com- 
and his opinions are eagerly sought pelled to vote along lines of race or language. 
by students of American life. War, hunger, injustice speak a universal tongue. 

The basic problems in America have to do with 
the way we make our living. That is, they have to do with the control of land. 
natural resources and the means of preduction for the common good. This is the 
concern of the Socialist Party and the Socialist platform. We say that there will not 
be freedom, peace or plenty till workers with hand and brain organize together eco- 
nomically and politically as workers to rid the world of waste and parasitism, There 
is not enough human energy to waste on racial prejudices when these great issues of 
life and death are at stake. 


Yet I recognize that all manner of injustice from lynch law to political dis- 
franchisement forces American Negroes to think of the race question day and night. 
The Democrats and Republicans in varying degrees are deliberately playing up to 
racial bigotry, especially in the South. Governor Smith has been silent on the actions 
of his party in excluding all Negroes from its primaries in Texas. I have just been 
South and was appalled once more by the price the Southern white worker pays for 
iis race prejudice. Low wages in the South are at least partly the result of the fact 
that the bosses can divide the workers and pay the white man not with money but by 
flattery that he is white! Indeed throughout the country labor has paid spiritually 
as well as materially for the degree in which it has allowed itself to be used to keep 
th colored man down. 


Knowing these things | tell you that the Socialist Party asks your cooperation 
as comrades in the common cause of ridding the world of poverty, tyranny and war. 
Specifically we have pledged ourselves to the Dver anti-lynching bill. Geuerally 
we pledge ourselves to one justice for colored and white; to one test for the right to 
vote and hold office; namely, the test of personal fitness. When backward states think 
they need a literacy test it must be applied without reference to color. 


I am aware that we who struggle for justice have no easy road. We need cour- 
age and intelligence. We cannot safely fight prejudice with prejudice. In this spirit 
1 ask your support, believing that a socialism which cannot conquer a distinctive 
race prejudice is no true socialism and that true socialism is the only road to a 
solution of our social] ills. 


NORMAN THOMAS. 
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Richmond Barthe — Sculptor 


ICHMOND BARTHE is an ar-- 
tist of unusual powers. He 
has come to us at a time when we 
are sadly in need of real inspira- 
tion—of that spiritual food that 
heartens and strengthens, in hopes 
that embody the willingness to do 
the larger and truer things of life. 
There is the magic of earnestness 
in his work. There is that charm 
of unassertive measure of beauty 
which stamps the work of all true 
artists. Different from Rodin, 
apart from Epstein his work 
somehow partakes of that realiza- 
tion of artistic aim which dis- 
tinguishes the work of each of 
these masters. 


It may be strikingly evident 
that there is the absence of that 
maturity of expressed accomplish- 
ment which comes to our thought 
in work of either Rodin or Ep- 
stein, but there is nevertheless an 
arrested recognition that in Barthé 
we are standing in the presence 
of a highly gifted and original 
artist. And yet we are not resting 
in the presence of a merely start- 
ling precocity when we come to 
look upon the somewhat astound- 
ing achievement of this child of 
the Louisiana bayous. The very 
strength of its insistent simplicity; 


Booker T. Washington 


By Wittiam H. A. Moore 


The Comedian 


Head of a Tortured Negro 


its exquisite refinement of line; 
its eager response to those tonal 
cadences of beauty that light and 
shadow life itself, are with one 
when contemplating what he has 
achieved in the realm of one of 
the more exacting ranges of Art 
expression. 

He comes from the loins of 
simple folk. His mother was a 
dreamer who peopled the flat 
spaces of lower Louisiana with 
spirits of good and evil powers. 
His father died before he was 
born. One can easily conjecture 
that the elder one also had his 
dreams that may have carried 
him, possibly, across the seas to 
higher lands and bluer skies and 
perchance to a feeling for life 
that was moved by the colorful 
exuberances of imaginative ex- 
istences. [| venture the thought 
that this is something of the 
inheritance which enables Rich- 
mond Barthé with small measure 
of this world’s goods and with 
slight formal training in the 
traditional ranges of artistic ex- 
pression to take, if not a first 
place, at least a respected posi- 
tion among those who are today 
contributing to the worthwile eb- 
bing and outflowing of American 


Art. 


Paul Laurence Dunbar 
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Farm Tenancy in the South* 


By Scott NEARING 


EGROES in the Black Belt do not own 
the land they cultivate. The great majority 
of them throughout the South are hired farm 
laborers or tenant farmers. 


Tenant farming among Negroes is particularly 
prevalent in those states which have an unusually 
large Negro population. Georgia, for example, has 

165,018 white farmers and 84,- 


The total number of farmers in 
the United States at the time of 
the last Census was 6,448,000. 
Of these farmers 38.1 per cent 
were tenants. 

Six-sevenths of the farmers 
in the United States were white 
(5,498,000). Among the white | 
farmers the percentage of ten- 
ants was 31.7. 

The same census reported | 


farm owners, 


“Negro farmers are usually ten- 
ant farmers. In the comparatively 
small number of instances where 

_ they have succeeded in becoming 
thus establishing 
membership in the ruling class, full. Among the Negro farm- 
they are treated as outcasts and 
|| enemies and frequently punished 
| for their temerity. The Negro who 
| succeeds courts disaster.” 


077 Negro farmers. The pro- 
ortion of white farmers to 
ee farmers is thus almost 
exactly two to one. Nearly two- 
fifths of the white farmers 
(71,076) own their farms in 


ers the number of full farm 
owners is but 10,032, that is, 
less than one-eighth of the 
Negro farmers of the state. 


925,708 Negro farmers—less 
than one-sixth of the total: Among these Negro 
farmers three-fourths (76.2 per cent) were tenants. 
Tenancy among Negro farmers was therefore two 
and a half times as great as tenancy among white 
farmers. 

These figures summarize the general relation of 
white farmers to Negro farmers throughout the 
United States. The economic dependence of the 
Negroes is of course intensified in the South. While 
the Negroes form almost exactly one-tenth of the 
total population of the United States, they make 
up nearly one-sixth of the total number of farmers. 
At the same time they constitute almost one-half of 
the tenant farmers of the country. “In the South 
alone, where most of the colored farmers are found, 
the tenancy percentage of white farmers was 38.9 
and for colored farmers 76.6 per cent.” (U. S. 
Census of 1920, Monograph 4, Farm Tenancy in 
the United States, p. 72.) 

The United States Census Bureau issued a special 
Census of Agriculture in 1927. One volume of 
this Census, devoted to the South, contains a sec- 
tion on farm tenure in 1925. 


Throughout the South in 1925 there were 2,299,- 
963 white farmers and 831,455 Negro farmers. 
Negro farmers therefore made up about one-fourth 
of all Southern farmers. Incidentally, nine-tenths 
of all the Negro farmers in the United States were 
in the South. 

Among the white farmers in the South almost 
exactly one-half (1,173,778) owned their farms 
in full. Less than one-fifth of the Negroes, how- 
ever (159,651), reported full ownership of their 
farms. 

The Agricultural Census shows 965,051 white 
tenant farmers in the South and 636,248 Negro 
tenant farmers in the South. Thus, while the 
Negro farms constitute only onefourth of the 
total farms in the South, Negro tenant farms make 
up two-fifths of the total tenant farms in the South. 


a 


*This aricle is a chapter from the book, “Black Democ- 
racy”, to be published shortly by the Vanguard Press. 


White tenant farms in Georgia 
number 86,802; Negro tenant farms, 72,206, a 
ratio of eight white tenant farms to seven Negro 
tenant farms. 

Practically the same situation exists in Alabama 
where there are 152,310 white farmers, of whom 
86,329 own their farms in full, and 85,321 Negro 
farmers of whom 10,953 own their farms in full. 
The number of white and Negro tenant farmers in 
Albama is almost exactly the same (73,396 white 
and 70,539 Negro). 

Both South Carolina and Mississippi report 
more colored farmers than white farmers. In 
South Carolina the figures are: white 82,186; col- 
ored, 90,581; Mississippi: white, 107,086; Negro, 
150,142. White farmers in South Carolina own 
their farms in full in nearly half the cases (37,- 
925). Negro farmers, however, own their homes 
fully in less than one-sixth of the cases (14,476). 
The number of white tenants (40,251) is only a 
little more than half the number of Negro tenants 
(72,179). 

Figures for Mississippi are similar save that the 
proportion of Negroes fully owning their farms is 
only one-ninth of the total and the number of 
Negro tenants (130,796) is three times the num- 
ber of white tenants (44,946). (Census of Agri- 
culture, 1925, Part II. “Southern States”, p. 15.) 

Evidently, then, even in agriculture, the field in 
which Negroes have been chiefly employed since 
they came to the United States as slaves, most of 
the Negroes are wage workers or tenant farmers. 
Only a small percentage of them are owning 
farmers. 

With the passing of the years the proportion of 
tenants among the Negroes has increased. Census 
reports show the percentage of farm tenancy among 
Negroes: 

74.6 per cent in 1900 
75.3 per cent in 1910 
76.3 per cent in 1920 

Between 1910 and 1920 the number of white 
tenant farmers increased 3.8 per cent. During the 
same years the number of Negro tenant farmers in- 
creased 4.8 per cent. 


\ 
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The United States Department of Agriculture 
(Bulletin 1404, April, 1926, pp. 7-8) gives the 
figures for Negro farm tenancy in Southampton 
County, Virginia. In 1880 the Negroes held 1,648 
farms, of which 45 per cent were farmed by ten- 
ants. By 1920 Negroes farmed more than double 
the number of farms, 3,550. However, 59.2 per 
cent of them were tenants. Thus the proportion 
of tenancy among Negro farmers in this country 
had increased nearly one-third in 40 years. 

During reconstruction days numerous experi- 
ments were made with different forms of Negro 
farming. Out of these experiments the system of 
share cropping gradually developed. Today it is 
the system under which most of the Negro tenant 
farmers work their land. 

The share crop system is an arrangement by 
which the land owner supplies tools, machinery, 
seed and other necessary farm equipment ._ In 
return for these advances the farmer pays the land- 
owner a stipulated share of the crop—ordinarily 
fifty per cent. 

Certain landlords, in addition to providing the 
capital equipment necessary to farm the land, 
make advances to the tenant in the form of food, 
clothing and other personal necessaries. The 
amount of these advances is deducted by the land- 
owner from the share of the crop belonging to 
the tenant. 

Under any one of these cropping arrangements 
the landlord keeps the books and usually sells the 
crop. As bookkeeper he may short-change the 
tenant. As crop salesman he may act as his own 
broker, buying the crop from the Negro at a low 
price and selling it on the market on his own ac- 
count at a higher price. 

Advances made by landlords either for capital 
equipment or for personal necessaries must be paid 
for by the tenants before the latter are permitted to 
leave the property of the landlord. Governor 
Hugh M. Dorsey of Georgia in a public statement 
issued April 22, 1921, cites a number of cases 
where Negro workers in Georgia were held on the 
land against their will and when they left it for the 
city were arrested and sent back to the land. Here 
are some typical cases: 

“A Negro worker for a farmer in County No. 7 
for the last six or seven years. The contract called 
for a certain wage, but the emyloyer would pay 
him what he chose. The Negro left three or four 
times, but was always brought back. 

“The year 1920, he was to receive $25 a month 
and board. At Christmas, the Negro asked his 
employer how much employer owed him. The 
man told him $65, and paid him $10. The Negro 
left and came to Atlanta where he was arrested and 
carried back, January 26, 1921.” 

“Another Negro was arrested in Atlanta and 
fined $25 for keeping late hours. The same white 
man paid the fine in April, 1920, and carried the 
Negro to the farm to work upon a promise of $40 
per month, board and lodging. Three other 


Negroes were carried there at the same time. He 
remained for four months, when he escaped. He 
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was caught and carried back, severely whipped and 
locked up. 

“He was whipped twice. He claims to have seen 
another Negro beaten and then shot by a Negro 
for running away, and at the instance of the 
white.” (Dorsey, As to the Negro in Georgia, pp. 
6-7). 

One Georgia planter killed 11 Negroes on his 
place, according to Governor Dorsey’s report, in 
order to prevent them from revealing the condi- 
tions under which they were forced to labor. 
(Dorsey, As to the Negro in Georgia, p. 8.) 

Negro tenant farmers find themselves little bet- 
ter off in many instances than they were in the days 
of slavery. They are attached to the land. If they 
leave it they are pursued or brought back and in 
many cases severely punished. Since the machinery 
of justice is exclusively in the hands of the whites, 
the Negro tenant farmer has extreme difficulty in 
getting his wrong heard anywhere in the Black 
Belt. 

If the position of the Negro tenant farmer is 
little better than that of the slave before the Civil 
War, the responsibility of the white Southern land- 
owner is far less than that of the former slave- 
holder. On the eve of the Civil War, first class 
male slaves were worth as much as $1,800. A 
score of slaves thus represented a very consider- 
ably property, which any intelligent landowner was 
bound to conserve. The modern tenant farmer 
either represents no capital outlay, or else the com- 
paratively small amounts which the landlord ad- 
vances against his share of the crop. 

Under such circumstances, why is it not possible 
for Negro farmers to become sufficiently prosper- 
ous so that they are no longer dependent upon the 
whites for advances? There are, of course, many 
Negro farmers who are in this class. The danger 
which they run, however, is considerable. If by 
thrift, industry or luck the Negro succeeds in join- 
ing the class of prosperous farmers, his white 
neighbors frequently take revenge upon him for 
the improvement which he has been able to make 
in his economic position. 

Governor Dorsey’s statement cites one such in- 
stance in great detail. The case is headed: “A 
Thrifty Negro”. 

The Negro farmer had saved, and bought a farm 
of 140 acres, where he lived with his wife and 12 
children. Three of his daughters were school 
teachers. The farm was well stocked. 

During the war, this Negro was so active in or- 
ganizing the sale of Liberty Bonds and Thrift 
stamps that he was praised in the local press. A 
white neighbor, when the laudatory article ap- 
peared in the newspaper, remarked that the Negro 
was getting “too damned prosperous and biggity 
for a nigger.” 

Trouble began. 

The white man had his land surveyed; ran his 
line 25 feet over on to the Negro’s property; drove 
along this new line and warned the Negro not to 
trespass. The Negro disregarded the warning and 
plowed to his old line. 

One Saturday afternoon the Negro with his three 
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daughters and son went to town. The town mar- 
shall came up to him in the street and said, “I have 
a warrant for you.” An altercation ensued. The 
Marshall struck the Negro, knocking him to the 
ground. Several other white men rushed upon him 
and began to choke and beat him. 

“Two of his daughters started to him. A man 
kicked one girl in the stomach. The other reached 
her father and began to wipe the blood from his 
face. The three were quickly overpowered. The 
third daughter and the son were caught. All were 
locked in jail. The sheriff locked them in and left 
them without medical attention and ignorant of 
the charge against them. 

“Next morning the Negro learned that his neigh- 
bor had sworn out a warrant against him for 
trespass. The sheriff refused to tell him what the 
charge was against his son and daughters. The 
Negro employed a lawyer. Then he found that 
he and his daughters were charged with resisting an 
officer in the discharge of his duty, his son with 
carrying a pistol. Only one witness claimed to 
have seen the pistol. This was the white neighbor 
who said that he had seen the son put the pistol in 
the buggy while the crowd was on his father. The 
buggy was searched. The pistol was not found. 

“Talk of lynching the Negro and his family 
caused their removal to another county. . . . 

“The man, his daughters and son were tried in 
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the Superior Court. The father was sentenced to 
serve twelve months in the chain gang and pay 
a fine of $250. The girls were fined $50 each. 
The son was fined $100. The Negro paid the fines 
of his children. 

“The man’s smaller children and his wife were in 
his home while he was in jail. A mob, led by the 
town marshall, went to the house, kicked the door 
and demanded admittance, then shot up the house 
and went away. This was night. 

“Next morning, the woman with her children 
fled from her home, never to return. 

“A friend went by night and removed the live 
stock belonging to the family, and sold it for them 
at a great sacrifice. Their crop was a total loss. 
They will be lynched, it is said, if any of them ever 
return to their home. 

“The education of his children and the success 
of his thrift seem to be the sole offense of the 
Negro.” (Dorsey, As to the Negro in Georgia, 
pp. 17-18.) 

Negro farmers are usually tenant farmers. In 
the comparatively small number of instances where 
they have succeeded in becoming farm owners, thus 
establishing membership in the ruling class, they 
are treated as outcasts and enemies and frequently 
punished for their temerity. The Negro who suc- 
ceeds courts disaster. 


In Passing 


By Marcuerite JANVRIN ADAMS 


HAVE so many things to, thank Thee for.— 
So well am I endowed from Plenty’s store, 
For all the world lies stretched before my feet— 
Earth, sea, and sky to make that life complete. 
And I have broken bread with fellowmen, 
Clasped hands a while wiih heavy Sorrows when 
They stopped me on the road, then turned to pass 
Like skulking shadows on the fragrant grass. 
And I have climbed Ambition’s arduous slope; 
Caught Joy a moment; said a prayer with Hope; 
While at my elbow Love by night and day 
With tender eyes and lips held regal sway. 
I have-so many things to thank Thee for, 
So well am I endowed fram Plenty’s store 
That from my cup some happiness must flow 
To those uplifted faces far below. 
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Buzzards 


By Eucene Gorpon 


ENSING it to be nearly noon, the woman hast- 
ened preparation of her husband’s dinner. . . 
In her native Massachusetts it would be called 
luncheon. This Georgia idiom irritated and per- 
plexed her. 
“Georgia barbarity! I'd never get used to it if 
I lived here a hundred years... . There you go, 
Mary Spence.—Mary Spence! Mary Spence Lank- 
ster, you mean—there you go talking to yourself 
again. You'd better stop it, or you'll find yourself 
in a Georgia madhouse before long.” 


She had seen Georgia and her husband for the 


first time just a week ago. He had answered her 
letter in Love’s Messenger, and she had succumbed 
to his laboriously pictured “extensive green acres” 
and the enchantment she would there find as his 
wife. Mary Spence, school teacher, of Boston, had 
been married to John Lankster, farmer, of Whit- 
ingsville, thirty minutes after she had descended 
at the Whitingsville station. Since then she had 
felt like an expatriate bound to a queer foreigner 
in a strange land. 

Going to the woodpile outside the picket fence, 
she gathered a basket of dry pine chips. With 
these she built a quick hot fire. The resin-soaked 
wood burned like gasoline, and even before she 
could replace both lids the stove was hot. 

As always since her coming here, she was beset 
with vague and unaccountable terrors. The mid- 
summer heat oppressed, and she wondered dizzily 
how the corn and cotton crops retained their fresh- 
ness. She wondered why she had come; wished 
forlornly for her classroom of New England young- 
sters; thought uneasily of laughing, coal-black 
Negroes whose big feet, unshod, caressed the burn- 
ing earth. 

She began to whimper, casting quick frightened 
glances about the barn-like kitchen. Vigorously 
she beat a mixture of corn meal, egg, and milk, 
trying to drown other and familiar noises with the 
clatter of spoon on tinware. 

She thought again of her classroom, counting 
each separate face: there is Micky, and there is 
Solomon, and there is Joe, the little black-eyed 
Italian . . . and George Collins, the little colored 
boy. John says I mustn’t speak to the Negroes 
here. They might misunderstand. Didn’t mis- 
understand in Boston. ... “But this is not Boston, 
Mary, dear.... Oh, I’ve got to go for that water. 
Wonder if milk wouldn’t do. Don’t see why it 
shouldn’t. For heaven’s sake, why isn’t there a 
well here in the yard? More Southern efficiency.” 

She ceased beating the mixture and fetched a pan 
of milk from a shelf in the corner. With the tip 
of her finger she touched some to her tongue; 
grimaced. 

“Sour! I might’ve known that, with no ice 
anywhere within a thousand miles. And I don't 
know anything about making sour-milk bread.” 

To delay the inevitable trek to the spring she 


began again to beat the mixture. With quick 
nervous quirks of the head, her eyes starting, sh: 
looked about at each unfamiliar sound. She thought 
of the man she had wed and gritted her teeth in 
sudden resentment against him. 

Day after day these sounds and these thoughts 
had harassed and haunted her. She remembered 
weeks spent with other women in the Maine woods, 
but could not recollect one instance of fright. The 
noises there, she explained to herself, were intim- 
ately friendly, not hostilely sinister. Then there 
were not slinking around perpetually a host of 
odorous, barefooted, grinning Negroes. . . . John 
had warned her not ty trust any of the blacks, 
‘ceptin’ them as lives on th’ place. Some of these 
darkies, he had assured her, hearing that a North- 
ern white woman was in their midst, might try 
to take advantage of her ignorance of Southern 
custom. This custom required that the blacks stand 
uncovered in her presence, that they address her 
always in most respectful accents, and that she 
bear toward them a dignified and superior attitude. 
She wondered why the blacks of the plantation dif- 
fered so radically from those of Boston’s South 
End; was glad John had instructed her in firing 
the double barrelled shot gun. 

Day after day these thoughts, impressions, fears, 
and misgivings recurred. Day after day she was 
sent rushing frantically from the barn-like kitchen 
to the securer shelter of the sleeping quarters by a 
pig’s squeak, or by the shrilly, wailing cry of a 
sparrow hawk, or by the sleepy growl of the yellow 
hound dozing under the edge of the house, or by 
the flutter of frilled newspaper on the kitchen 
shelves when the wind blew through, or even by 
the crackle of fire in the kitchen stove. These 
unrelated, indeterminate noises drove her almost 
to madness. Shrieking suddenly, she would rush 
from the kitchen and across the twenty feet of 
shaded yard, dashing into the one-room sleeping 
quarters. Chickens fluttered crackling from her 
path. The dozing hound lifted his aged head and 
regarded her contemptuously. Inside the sleeping 
quarters, she would close and bar the heavy board 
door, then stand silently behind it, awaiting with 
thudding heart the terror’s approach. But nothing 
so far had happened. Presently she would return, 
her thin pale face slightly flushed, her near-sighted 
gray eyes peering apprehensively through gold 
rimmed glasses, her long lean fingers gripping her 
flat chest. She would proceed to the kitchen she 
had just left and occupy her hands with repeatedly 
neglected chores, 

So far, today, she had not run. She had vowed 
yesterday that she would never again be so foolish. 
Breaking another egg into the pan, she stirred with 
all the energy of her thin arms. She beat upon 
the side of the pan with the spoon, purposely rais- 
ing as loud a din as possible. Now she paused, 
exhausted, and listened. 
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Hens were clucking in the cotton. An auto horn 
sounded from the highway a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant. A heavy persistent drone of summer insects 
wove a background for all other noises. The 
kitchen fire had ceased crackling, and the woman 
removed the lids and laid on more chips. The 
kitchen fire roared, 


Il. 


She looked into the wooden water bucket on 
the shelf outside the kitchen door. Even as she 
had feared, it was all but empty. Some dead flies 
floated in the warm water which remained. 

Descending the steps, she hastened across the 
white, shaded yard to the door of the sleeping 
quarters. She mounted the steps and peered at 
the mantel clock above the fire place; surprised at 
the lateness. She ran back to the kitchen muttering: 

“T must get over this foolishness. What's the 
matter with me, anyway?” Her voice rising to a 
plaintive wail, she said: “Oh, why did I ever do 
such a crazy thing? A man I'd never set eyes 
pn.... Why didn’t I stay up there in Boston?” 

She removed the water bucket from the shelf, 
hung the tin dipper on a nearby nail, and, with 
a long, outward sweep of her thin arms, emptied 
the water into the yard. It showered in a semi- 
circular fringe upon an old hen, and her brood; 
and the biddies fluttered their downy, featherless 
wings, cheeping loudly. The woman stood watch- 
ing them for a long time, disquietude for the 
moment forgotten. 

Now she started toward the gate in the side of 
the fence—the one which lay nearest the corn 
patch and the woods—with the bucket in her hand. 
She paused and stared about, her heart leaping 
painfully at the unexpected squawk of a jay bird in 
the oak overhead. Her eyes were large with ap- 
prehension as she stared toward the grove where lay 
the only water supply. She hung the bucket on a 
picket of the fence and ran into the house. Pres- 
ently she returned, balancing a double barrelled 
breech loader in her right hand. Removing the 
bucket from the fence, she started toward the gate. 

Bringing herself to an abrupt halt, she gazed 
fearfull at the firearm; laughed jerkily, cutting 
off her voice sharply, as though startled at its 
sound. Then she began to whimper, turning round 
and round as though expecting attack from every 
side. She stared at the open door of the sleeping 
quarters as if in anticipation of someone’s spring- 
ing out, then turned her scrutiny upon the door 
of the kitchen. Stooping, she searched the far 
reaches beneath the house. A short distance toward 
the front, and somewhat to the right, of the house, 
huddled a miscellany of outhouses—barn, corral, 
cotton house, and corn crib. She stood, wondering 
whether some day someone would conceal himself 
in one of these buildings and watch her: possibly 
slink out and assault her. 

She thought again of “Fried Face”, the Negro 
whose face had been turned into a hideous scar 
when, in a fight a few years before, he had been 
knocked into a kettle of boiling lard. She re- 
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called that it was principally of him, whom she 
had not yet seen, that her husband had warned her. 

“He's th’ trickiest nigger you ever clap your 
eyes on, Mary, an’ you got to be keerful. Ef you 
ever git caught away from th’ house, an’ you 
have yore gun, an’ he meets you an’ looks like he 
wants to be too friendly, why, just don’t wonder 
what to do. Shoot, that’s all. Shoot quicker ’n hell, 
‘cause ef you don’t t’ll be too late.” 

“But how shall I know him?” Mary had asked, 
deeply concerned. 

He spat a brown rivulet. “Oh, you’ll know him, 
all right ‘nough. Ugliest black devil you ever 
clap your eyes on. An’ always grinnin’, which 
makes *im look uglier ’n hell.” 

It must be a hundred in the shade, she thought, 
plucking from her body the sticky clothing. Heat 
waves wriggled in broken horizontal and perpen- 
dicular lines across the top of the corn. The air 
was tuneful with droning, lazy summer sounds. 
Above, so high as to resemble swallows, two turkey 
buzzards circled and swirled. The sun shining up- 
on them turned the repulsive scavengers into birds 
of glittering silver: the rusty black feathers, naked 
necks and heads wattled with red and black warts, 
the disgusting odor of carrion which was a part 
of them—these characteristics of the creatures she 
could not know. 

She wished she could reach such heights, above 
the featherduster tops of the pines, above the sin- 
ister influences that hedged her. She thought of 
the buzzards as aviators flying cross country. She 
wished this were so, and that, losing their bearing, 
the flyers had to descend in the cotton patch to 
seek information as to reaching Boston. She stood 
gazing upward, her mouth open. 

A red-headed woodpecker on the roof of the corn 
crib beat a ruffles, as on a drum. With a breath- 
less shriek, the woman raised the gun, her starting 
eyes appraising this new terror. She lowered the 
weapon, resting its butt beside her foot on the 
ground. 

“Mary,” she scolded, “you’ve got to get over 
your silly fright. Shame on you! You're worse 
than a child, you are.” She seemed suddenly aware 
of the breech-loader beside her. “Take that gun 
right back where it belongs.” 

Setting the bucket on the ground, she obeyed, 
returning empty handed. Pausing midway the 
yard, she gazed slowly about her. She felt fairly 
secure within the enclosure of the yard, buttressed 
as she was by the kitchen and the sleeping quarters. 
But before her, across acres of corn drooping in 
the heat, lay her asylum of horrors, the dense wood 
of oak, pine and sweet gum trees, all intertwined 
with a rank growth of vines sheathed im impas- 
sable undergrowth. The memory of eerie jungle 
sounds arising thence day and night drove her to 
the verge of frenzy whenever the time came to go 
for water. She would ask her husband today to 
have a well dug in the yard. 

Her roving eyes alighted on the yellow hound 
under the edge of the house, and she tried to whistle 
to him. He opened the bleary eye nearer her and 
observed her gloomily. 
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“Come, doggie, come!” She stooped and snapped 
her fingers; emitted the thin imitation of a whistle. 
“Come on—like a nice doggie. Come!” 

But the dog stretched his yellow boney hide and, 
with a long groan of comfort, turned over, resum- 
ing his interrupted siesta. 

Stung with rage, the woman began with her eyes 
on a search of the sand-swept yard. She grabbed 
up a stone, about the size of an egg, and, drawing 
her skinny arm far back, heaved the missile with 
all her strength. It struck the house, but, with a 
yelp of mingled fright and indignation, the hound 
scampered up and loped across the yard, his tail 
between his legs. She saw him circling crazily 
in the shade of a cotton stalk, and, after a moment, 
lie down. 

She was contrite. “What's the matter with me?” 
she whimpered. “I never used to be like this. Even 
the dogs hate me. I must be going crazy.” 

She looked into the clear cloudless sky where 
the sun blazed, a disc of greenish red. Far to the 
north, so distant as to resemble butterflies, circled 
and swirled a flock of turkey buzzards. They were 
surfaced with glittering silver sheen. She thought 
of lost aviators. ... The clock struck once. 

Panic assailed her anew. That must be twelve- 
thirty; yet, to save her, she could not recollect 
having heard twelve. The bread was not yet made 
nor the bacon fried. Potatoes had not been washed. 
The table was still to be set. 

“Here I am failing as a housewife already. That 
will never do, as much as I hate everything.” She 
went hurriedly and peered at the clock, then, re- 
turning, groaned. 

“The bell should’ve been rung a half hour ago. 
What is the matter with me?” 

The bell was affixed to the end of a wooden 
“arm” fastened to the farther side of the kitchen. 
Her emotions were a strange mixture of self-re- 
proach, self-pity, bewilderment, anger, and unac- 
countable fear. She hastened now through the 
kitchen and out the rear door. Grasping the worn 
rope in both hands, she swayed the bell to and 
fro... . School bells in Boston; carillon in the 
tower of the Christian Science temple; noonday 
services at King’s Chapel; the sonorous peals of 
theatre organs. She rang on, enthralled by mem- 
ories aroused in the tones of the bell. The old 
hound slunk around the corner of the house and, 
lifting its mangy yellow head, howled in her face. 
She ceased in consternation. 

“Dear me! I must have rung that bell ten 
minutes. Takes me right back to Boston. What will 
John think?” She laughed pointlessly; recalled 
uneasily what her husband had said just this morn- 
ing: “Try to ring th’ bell right on time; I don’t 
want no trouble with any of these niggers.” “Fried 
Face,” he explained, was doing a little hoeing for 
him this week: the other darkies were all right, 
but this one. . “Don’t forgit th’ bell, Mary.” 


She wandered into the kitchen; stood gazing be- 
wilderedly at the cooling stove. She sat on an 
upturned box and tried to marshal her scattered 
and distracted wits into some sort of orderly 
array. Her head had begun to ache about the 
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eyes. ... Bread to be made, meat to be fried 
potatoes to be washed and peeled, blackberries t 
be picked over, water to be brought from the 
spring. ... “No, not fried meat and potatoes to 
ay. 

“I forgot!” She clasped her head and rocked 
from side to side on the box. “I forgot all about 
it! John wanted cabbage and boiled potatoes. . . . 
What is wrong with me?” 

She rose wearily and went into the sleeping quar- 
ters. When she emerged she again had the gun. 
Walking rapidly, as if her mind was definitely set- 
tled, she crossed the yard, picked up the bucket 
from the ground and plunged into the simmering 
oven of the corn. 


III. 


As she drew nearer the spring the house she had 
left seemed to recede into unfathomable distance. 
She remembered without effort dreams in which 
similar phenomena had predominated: a starting 
from a certain spot and a subsequent vain effort 
to return. Gradually a deadening fatalism gripped 
her. She felt that she would never go back, for 
her strength would leave her. She thought of the 
present as a horribly torturing nightmare. She 
longed to awaken in bed in her room at the Frank- 
lin Square House. 

She began to slacken her pace; to place each 
foot ahead of the other on the clearest and softest 
spots. She picked out tufts of grass to step upon, 
because these gave back no scrunching sound. The 
rattle of the staves in the water bucket, made loose 
by standing in the sun, was as the rat-tat-tat of a 
machine gun to her taut nerves. She stopped, knelt, 
and set the bucket beside her. Then, lifting the 
butt of the shot gun to her stomach, she pressed 
back both triggers. Rising, she picked up the 
bucket and continued toward the spring. She craved 
a backward glance, just as she had craved it yester- 
day and the day before, but, as on previous days, 
she felt that if she so much as turned her face, a 
long black arm would stretch from the tangled and 
sinister wilderness and draw her in. She must look 
this unseen Terror in the eyes. 

Each chirp and lilt of bird was devilish music 
to enchant and befuddle her; each rustle of grass 
was a crawling, slinking Negro with lust in blood- 
shot eyes; each twit of cricket, each whirr of grass- 
hopper, each burr of locust, each crack of twig, 
each sough of breeze in the foliage, each bay of 
distant hound; the drone of insects; the dance of 
heat waves before her eyes—each, all were flails to 
a harassed spirit. 

Finally the spring lay before her. It bubbled 
silently straight up from a rock-encircled hollow. 
Rising like a verdant wall, towered the tangled 
underbrush, vines and trees. Long green grass 
spread along the woodside. A tall pine, killed by 
lightning, probably, stood some distance from the 
woods. A red-headed woodpecker was beating a 
ruffles on the hollow trunk. She laid the gun in 
the grass beside her and dipped the bucket deep 
into the clear water. Water splashed over her 
broad-toed tan shoes when she withdrew the vessel. 
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Water poured through the cracks made by the 
shrinkage of the staves. With a despairing moan 
she sat down. In a moment the bucket was empty. 

More nightmare stuff, like barely escaping the 
clutches of a deterimned enemy and suddenly find- 
ing the door inadequate to close him out. Yet, so 
far, nothing had happened to her. Nor had any- 
thing happened yesterday or the day previously. 
“But sometime something must happen; something 
had to happen, else she would become a shrieking 
maniac. Once it happened the spell would be 
broken and she would be her old self.” 

She pushed the bucket with her foot, and it 
sank into the water. Now, out of the medley of 
midsummer sounds, there arose another unlike any 
of the rest. It was the sound of a man’s snoring. 
She could not see him; she could only judge by the 
direction from which the sound came as to where 
the sleeper lay. She thought of “Fried Face”, and, 
with a quick movement, she rose, jerking the gun 
from the ground. Somehow she knew that it was 
“Fried Face.” She was sure it could be nobody 
else. Wild, maddening desire to fly, to soar above 
the corn tops, weakened her. To escape before 
he awoke! .. . 

She stood fast, listening. The snoring had 
ceased. The medley of Sounds was unbroken save 
by the persistent barking of distant dogs. She 
turned swiftly, but a low chuckle arrested her. 
Jerking herself about, she saw him. He was bare- 
headed, and, save where the burn on the right 
cheek had left a livid mass, coal black. The scar 
was like pounded beefsteak, rare. He was sitting 
in the grass, half reclining on his left elbow, ap- 
praising her. He stared at the gun, and she thought 
his eyes narrowed; ran his sullen gaze over her, 
from head to foot. Then he grinned, revealing a 
twisted toothless cavity. 

“You Mr. Lankster’s wife, Ah guess, ain't you?” 

She resented his lazy familiarity, but nodded in 
spite of this. She was thinking: “He knows I’m 
scared stiff; that’s why he treats me like this . . . 
not even standing. Bet he wouldn't act like that 
if I was a Southern woman. Not much like the 
good plantation darkies I've heard of. That re- 
pulsive face!” .. . 

“Ah thought so.” He chuckled, nodding. He 
rose. “You fom up No’th, ain’t you?” He had 
made an almost imperceptible movement forward. 

She thought of the protection of the gun, and 
resentment shot hot blood to her cheeks. She re- 
solved to use such tactics as she was sure he was 
accustomed to. 

“What's that to you, you filthy nigger?” As she 
noted the rapid change of expression in his face: 
“I suppose you'll have to be taught your place,” 
she added grimly. She thought: “He’s afraid. He’s 
afraid. I’ve got him cowed. ... Lord, if I can 
only keep him so.” 

The man stared, round-eyed; shifted from one 
foot to the other. 

“But, lady, Ah wa’nt doin’ nothin’ to nobody. 
Ah jes ast you ef you was Mis Lankster. Ah don’t 
never bother nobody ceptin’ dey bothers me fus’. 
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Ah’m a peace-lovin’ man, das whut Ah is, an’ Ah 
don’t bother. .” 

Reassured now, she felt all fears leaving her. 
She felt cool; the vast woods were merely woods, 
no more formidable in their mysteries than the 
shrubbery of Boston’s parks. She experienced dif- 
ficulty in restraining a shriek of laughter. How 
John would stare when she told him. But she 
did not even smile. She held the shotgun steadily, 
balanced in her right hand, both its triggers ready, 
looking the image of undaunted ruthlessness. _ 

“And let me tell you another thing, Fried Face, 
or whatever your name is. I’ve heard you're a 
holy terror around here. Well, I’m known as just 
that myself where I come from. If you behave 
yourself and stay in your place you needn’t fear 
me, but if you don’t. ...” A daring suggestion 
clipped her brain. She went on recklessly: “Ask 
my husband if I wasn’t the champion woman sharp- 
shooter of Boston. As I said, if you behave your- 
self you needn’t fear any harm, but if you don’t— 
well, I've warned you. ... You may go, now.” 
She lifted the gun meaningly, saying to herself: 
Georgia isn’t so bad, after all. I’m going to like it. 

“But, Missie, Ah—” 

“You may go now, I said!” 

He gulped; hitched up first one, then the other, 
of the straps of his blue denim overalls; shuffled 
his feet. She again noticed that, with barely per- 
ceptible movements, he was approaching her. She 
was panicky. Suddenly the man leaped, or stum- 
bled, toward her. In moments of calm, later, she 
was as much baffled as now in her efforts to deter- 
mine what he had done; whether his motion to- 
ward her had been intentional or accidental. At 
any rate, she knew that the gun was at her shoul- 
der, that it boomed twice in lightening succession, 
and that the man, first, falling, rose, turned, and, 
screaming fled. 

She saw a shower of blood raining about his 
shoulders; saw him stagger, fall, and lie motion- 
less in the short grass beneath the dead pine. Sun- 
shine and flies enveloped him. 


IV. 


Her heart pounded against her hard chest and 
horror seeped up through her. Still, she was calm- 
er and less afraid than at any time previously since 
her coming South. She kept thinking of herself 
as a murderer, and then renouncing the idea. She 
drew out the bucket, filled and dripping. It was 
no longer leaking. Balancing the gun in her left 
hand, she hastened to the house. 

“It was self defense . .. purely self defense. He 
was trying to attack me. I’m not a murderer. If 
I hadn’t killed him he’d have killed me. It was 
self defense. ... Purely self... .” 

She set the bucket on the shelf, put the gun in 
its accustomed place, and remade the kitchen fire. 
She was somewhat surprised that her husband had 
not yet come, but did not think long on the matter. 
She completed the breadmaking, prepared and 
cooked the cabbage and potatoes, then made some 
crust for the blackberry pie. 

“Tt was certainly self defense, if there ever was 
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such a thing. A woman has a right to defend 
her ... honor!” She stopped sweeping the floor, 
fanned at a persistent fly, now stunned by the signi- 
ficance of her discovery. Her honor! She sat 
down heavily on a chair beside the table, as though 
the weight of this idea was too great to bear stand- 
ing. 

“T hadn’t thought of that. In the South no white 
woman is ever convicted for defending her honor, 
even if she kills a white man. How in the world 
could they think of convicting her for killing? .. .” 

She sprang up, trembling. She had been defend- 
ing her honor, that was it. She had been defending 
her honor. Bees droned and flies buzzed 
through the hot humid air, a blue jay cried from 
the branches of the tree in the yard, a woodpecker 
beat a ruffles on the dead pine at the edge of the 
woods. She was indifferent. Her heart still pound- 
ing, she walked several times from the kitchen to 
the sleeping quarters, to the outhouses, and around 
the fence outside the yard. Once she walked as 
far as the highway. She stood for a while gazing 
toward the spot where she knew the body lay. She 
was all this time wondering at her calm detach- 
ment, amazed that she was neither remorseful nor 
afraid. 

“I’m a good Georgian at last... How John will 
laugh. I've even acquired the Georgian’s psy- 
chology.” She laughed loudly. 

The clock struck five just as she seated herself 
in a rocker on the front piazza. It occurred to her 
all at once that John was five hours late. She rose, 
and, going to the rear of the kitchen, looked down 
the long, grass-grown roadway which separated the 
corn patch from the cotton field. Her husband 
had gone down that way. .. . 
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There were voices toward the front. The hound 
was baying spasmodically. Trembling with an in- 
comprehensible fear, she hastened through the yard 
and around the kitchen and the sleeping quarters 
to the front piazza. A group of men, none of 
whom she had ever seen before, in their shirts and 
with sleeves rolled to their elbows, were in the act 
of coming from the house. They carried rifles in 
their hands, and revolvers bulged from their hip 
pockets. Long-eared dogs panted in the heat. 
One man, squat, red-faced, with soiled handker- 
chief around his neck, held a coil of rope. They 
looked at her queerly, she thought, and she won- 
dered incoherently what had become of boasted 
Georgia chivalry. 

“You Miz Lankster?” asked the man with the 
rope. 

“Mighty sorry to have to do it, Miz Lankster, 
but—” 

A fleeting shadow crossed the piazza, swept the 
yard toward the corn and on the woods. A big 
black turkey buzzard, following the shadow, thrust 
out its ugly talons and perched, rocking clumsily, 
on the branch of the dead pine. The woman, watch- 
ing, screamed; clapped her hands over her mouth; 
waited for the man to continue. 

“We jus’ fetched the body in—your husband’s, 
I mean. Got in n’ argument with a nigger "bout 
what time to stop for dinner, an’ th’ nigger cut ’is 
throat. We're looking fer *im now. You ain’t 
set eyes on im, I guess, have you? Name’s Cruth- 
ers, but they call ’im ‘Fried Face’, cause he’s .. . ” 

They were staring open-mouthed at the woman, 
for, insead of listening, she was shrieking with 
laughter. 
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Prescience 


By Isaac BENJAMIN 


.L my joy is tempered in the knowing 
That inevitably there must come 
The bursting of a day that finds you going 
Coldly away—a day to leave me numb. 


What will there be remaining then of these 

Flushed moments that your love has rimmed with 
gold? 

In the pallid days to come what agonies 

Will sack my heart, your most impregnant hold? 


DAYTON, OHIO 

ECENTLY I visited Dayton—a city of approximately 
177,000 whites and 13,000 Negroes. Fifty-four miles 
from Cincinnati, seventy miles from Columbus, forty-one 
miles from Richmond, Ind., and on a direct route over 
the Pennsylvania railroad between New York and St. 
Louis, it occupies a commanding commercial and manu- 
facturing position. in 1927 the Chamber of Commerce 
listed 505 industries. It is the home of the National Cash 
Register. Frigidaire and other General Motors products 
are made there. Its steel and iron manufactories do a large 
business. It is a prosperous city and its Community Chest 

is in the habit of “going over the top.” 

Regarding Negroes it has the Southern point of view. 
The law forbids separate schools, but there are separate 
classes of colored children—some thirteen of them taught 
by colored teachers. When parents insist, colored children 
are allowed to enter the classes with white children. 
Moving picture houses refuse to sell tickets to colored 
people. Separation is a settled policy and the practice 
of it is accepted without formal protest. Accordingly the 
occupational status of Negroes is low. The city employs 
135 of whom 91 are in the street division as pavers, smooth- 
ers, helpers, drivers and laborers. There are three patrol- 
men, a sergeant-detective, a food inspector, two nurses and 
a play instructor. 

The Dayton Malleable Iron Works uses a sizeable quan- 
tity as molders, helpers, and laborers. The one outstanding 
industrial exception is found in the Duriron Company 
which employs James A. Parsons, a chemist, winner of the 
1927 Harmon Science award, and five or six assistants. 
Laborers work in this foundry, but no molders. Another 
chemist, a chief engineer, a few skilled persons scattered 
among the industries, a steadily decreasing number of 
young women running eleYators, a constant demand for 
domestics with “good references” to work for $8 and $10 
a week, a few clerks, the general run of porters, menials 
and casual laborers—and the list is fairly representative of 
the classification, if not the actual numbers gainfully 
employed. 

This is not an indictment of Dayton, but rather a cri- 
ticism of a condition found in many cities. Other cities 
farther North are as limited in occupations for Negroes, 
but Dayton has a better chance of correcting it than some 
others. The National Cash Register Co. would employ 
Negroes in its factory, in the opinion of a colored leader, 
if the right appeal were made to them. No provision is made 
in the program of social agencies for improving the situa- 
tion although their executives recogn'ze the need and would 
like to have it met. The Interracial Committee has not 
yet seen this as a project it can take up. The drain upon 
Chest agencies would be materially curtailed if adequate 
employment for Negroes were provided but no relief seems 
likely from the Chest treasury unless a study of the sub- 
ject, which has been suggested as a profitable venture for 
the newly formed Council of Social Agencies, is under. 
taken. 

The Negro should remember that the attack against 


the traditions of habit, custom, indifference, prejudice or 
whatever it is that keeps the race out of adequate employ- 
ment must come from him. Lethargy must be conVYerted 
into intelligent action before the condition will change. 
Six young women are awaiting appointments as teachers 
and twelve others are in training. The present quota is 
thirteen and the quota is filled. Fifty girls have finished 
high schools in three years. A study of their present occu- 
pations would doubtless reveal vast inequality when com- 
pared with their capacity. 
NEW YORK—PHILADELPHIA—61 CENTS 

T costs sixty-one cents more a week to live in New 

York than in Philadelphia; $2.09 more than in Cleve- 
land, and $4.19 more than in Marion, Ohio, a city of less 
than 28,000 people. This is revealed by a recent study of 
the National Industrial Conference Board into the cost 
of living in twelve cities—(4 large cities with population 
of 200,000 and over, 4 medium size cities of between 
100,000 to 200,000, and 4 small cities of 15,00 to 30,000) 
for a wage earner’s family of two adults and two children 
under fourteen years old. The items computed were food, 
clothing, housing, heat and light, house-furnishing goods 
and miscellaneous necessities. These can be purchased in 
New York for $31.92 a week or $1,695.84 a year; while 
in Main they cost $27.73 a week or $1,441.96 a year; in 
Cleveland $29.83 a week or $1,551.62 a year; and in Phila- 
delphia $31.31 a week or $1,628.35 a year. Thus the Board 
concludes that for the family of a wage earner the “dif- 
ferences in living costs between various cities and geograph- 
ical sections have been overestimated,” and further that 
while it is less expensive to live in a small city than in 
the larger ones, “the disparity is not so great as might be 
expected.” 

This answers a universal question. Living in New York 
is often thought to be much more expensive than the above 
figures suggest. For Negroes it is. Granting that the 
cost of food, clothing, light and fuel and household goods 
is the same for whites as for Negroes (and this may be 
open to question), there is a great divergence in rents. 
For where in New York City can a Negro family of four 
find housing with bath, for as little as $32.00 a month, or 
without bath for $20.00 (without heat in both instances), 
which is the aYerage minimum rent for the prevailing 
type of house studied for a white wage earner? In Man- 
hattan and the Bronx the average monthly rent of the type 
of house investigated ranged from $34.00 to $28.00 a month 
for four rooms. Such a rental for Negroes is unheard of. 

But this study did not igclude Negro wage earners. To 
have computed their costs of living certainly would have 
brought the average up. “When the low wages Negroes 
receive are made to fit the expenses of their living, it is 
not to be wondered at that mortality and criminal records 
are high. If it costs a white wage earner’s family $31.92 
to live a week in New York what does it cost a Negro 
family? Even if it costs no more than $3192 how is it 


done out of the meagre income Negro wage earners re- 
ceive? T. Arnold Hill. 
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The Gilpin Players had their real beginning in the Fall 
of 1920, when a half dozen young men and women under- 
took the formation of a dramatic-social club. Almost im- 
mediately it became apparent that such a dual purpose was 
futile, and early in the Spring of 1921 the avowed pur. 
pose of the group became that of “studying and present- 
ing the higher type of drama and through this medium to 
present to the public the innate contribution of the race.’ 
The first public performance was made in the early fall 
of 1921, and from that date to the present t:me the group 
has had continuous existence with regular performances. 
Sixty-one plays have been presented, a list of which 
follows: 


Little Stone House The Fiattering Word 


The Good Woman Bank Account 

The Maker of Dreams Simon, the Cyrenian 
Sham Off Nag’s Head 
Makeshijts The Rider of Dreams 
Three Pilis in a Bottle Bed Room Suite 


The Very Naked Boy Mirage 

Clarence Old Wash Lucas 

Obstinacy The Slave 

The Impertinence of the Neighbors 
Creature Taia of Egypt 


White Dresses 
Fingerbowls and 
Black Beard 


Where But in America 
Enter the Hero 
Medicine Show 


Two Crooks and a Lady Sun-U p 

Thursday Evening Good Medicine 
Rehearsal Icebound 

The Ghost Story In Abraham's 
Mansions 


The Family Exit 
Suppressed Desires 
Chi-Fu 

The Sacred Place 

A Little Foul Play 
Flight of the Herons 
The Bishop's Candlesticks 
The Monkey’s Paw 
Granny Maumee 
Danger 

The Pot Boiler 
Blanco Posnet 
Overtones 

Rim of the World 
Compromise 

The Lullaby 

Dregs 

Hyacinths 

Wolves 

Moonshine 

Wappin’ Wharf 
The No ’Count Boy 
Conflict 

The Dreamy Kid 
The Florist Shop 
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THE THEATRE 


The Gilpin Players 


By Rowena JeELLIFFE 


Charles Gilpin, playing in Cleveland in 1923 in “The 
Emperor Jones” came to see the rehearsal of a play, stayed 
to visit with them, giving them a deal of much needed 
inspiration and advice. Out of gratitude for this visit, the 
group changed their name to “The Gilpin Players” and 
under that name were incorporated. Although there have 
been many additions to the group since that time and 
some eliminations, it is s'gnificant that every charter 
member is today active in the work of the group. There 
are at the present time thirty-six active members, other 
associate members performing such functions as property 
assistants, holder of the book, and clerical assistants. The 
group is made up from a wide range of social classes, all 
united by their common devotion to the realm of drama. 


Our first and earliest problem was that of creating in 
the minds of the group as a whole a true appreciation 
of drama, to build drama judgment. Our earlier conception 
of a role in a play was that it was a chance for personal 
exhibitionism. Gradually our understanding changed frow 
this to the viewpoint of seeing the play as the unit, and oi 
good performance being chiefly a matter of teamwork 
To-day we cherish as one of our greatest assets, the team 
work of our group. 

Our next problem was that of educating our audience 
to the standard of drama which the group had come to 


accep. for our early audiences demanded emphatically 
something at which they cou'd laugh. This problem was 
most d ficult and one of the tria!s wh'ch often threatened 
our exiscoce in the early days. We dared to adopt the 


The Glp'n Players in a Scene {rom “In Abraham’s Bosom” 
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policy of stubbornly holding to our 
standard, and never once did we “play 
down” to our audience. Gradually the 
lag in appreciation between our group 
and our audience has lessened. Today 
we are proud of our audience. It is 
about half white and half colored, is 
appreciative and discriminating, a stim- 
ulus to us and a source of helpful con- 
structive criticism. 

Another serious problem with us 
was—to do or not to do the Negro 
play. On this point the opinion of the 
group had been divided from the begin 
ning, but the majority hotly resented 
the mere suggestion that they might 
present a play of Negro life. Even as 
late as 1923 the majority of the group 
considered “The Emperor Jones” as a 
disgrace to the race. Gradually and 
subtly this feeling began to change— 
the Negro play came to be regarded by us as a challenge 
and an opportunity rather than as a racial insult. A grow- 
ing comprehension of drama as art rather than as social 
propaganda came to temper and finally to supercede blind 
race consciousness, and finally in 1924 the group chore to 
present Ridgely Torrence’s “Granny Maumee”. This was 
a day of victory after many a battle had been waged over 
the Negro play. The next Negro play to be presented was 
Willis Richardson's “Compromise”. 

Today we are proudest and happiest to do our Negro 
plays. Unconsciously, we try to do them a little better 
than our other plays. Our remarkable success last May 
with Paul Green's “In Abraham's Bosom”, which after a 
longer run than usual at our own theatre, ran an addi- 
tional twenty performances in a down-town theatre, marked 
a victory over numerous problems which had been ours 
through the years. From the viewpoint of individual dra- 
matic achievement, this performance ranked among the 
was certainly the peak of our achievement; it gained from 
best of our efforts. From the Yiewpoint of teamwork, it 
the public in general the widest appreciation and it closed 
forever the controversy over the Negro play. 

Through all the early years our’ rehearsals and perform- 
ances were held in school auditoriums and rented halls. 
which proved so serious a handicap to our progress that 
in January, 1927, the group took over an old abandoned 
pool room and. with their own labor, plastered, painted. 
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A Scene from “In Abraham's Bosom” 


plumbed. wired and decorated it. In February of that 
year, it was opened to the public as the “Karamu Theatre”, 
the home of the Gilpin Players. It had become a thing of 
beauty, a little theatre of charm and dignity, done w'th 
African decorative motifs. The word “Karamu” is from 
the Swahili and means “the place of feasting and enjoy- 
ment.” It has already fu'filled the connotation of its 
name for thousands of people. It has been called “the 
greatest single democratizing force in the City fo Cleve- 
land.” We love it as one can only love the things which 
one creates, 

The Gilpin Players early in the Spring of 1921 asked 
for affiliation with and the leadership of The Playhouse 
Settlement which they secured at that time and which still 
exists. 

It has been my fundamental purpose, as director of The 
Gilpin Players, to capture, preserYe and develop the drama- 
tic qualities peculiar to the Negro race. I have tried al- 
ways to avoid the use of the proverbial trick bag of the 
white theatrical world. We strive to develop a sound 
dramatic technique which shal] strengthen us without sub- 
duing us; which shall give us freer mediums through 
which to make our contributions to the Nation’s drama. 
The task is difficult and there is no precedent. 

It is my hope that we may accomplish something of 
significance. And I would choose that we should cease 
to exist rather than that we should deteriorate into a group 
of mere posturing performers. 


! 
j 
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THE LIGHTER TOUCH IN HARLEM 
Tue Watts or Jericuo. By Rudolph Fisher. New York. 

Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 

S a “City of Refuge” (which occupied him in his short 

story of that name), a battleground of “jungle and 

modern industrialism,” a “Nigger Heaven” of | cabarets 
and parties, a “Mecca of the New Negro,” Harlem does 
not here interest Dr. Fisher He is concerned rather with 
its strictly human values, with giving it a place in uni- 
versal experience. To this end he has taken for his sub- 
ject the love-story of a piano-mover and a housemaid—in 
itself a fact of no little significance. In his earlier short 
fiction Dr. Fisher has been characterized by Alain Locke 
as adding Uncle Remus to O. Henry. Certainly in this 
first novel, in subject-matter, treatment, and tone, there 
is more of O. Henry than Uncle Remus—O. Henry the 
humorist and entertainer as well as the realist of metro- 
politan life. 

Dr. Fisher is to be congratulated on having avoided 
what he would call the “crassly obvious” devices of local 
color, by which the white novelist thinks to lend a touch 
of the racial and exotic. He does not have to plaster his 
narrative with blues and spirituals, with symposia and 
orgies—sign-posts and posters crying, “So this is Harlem!” 
Vague spiritual aches and longings for expression, prob- 
lems and passions—his characters have them, but they 
are first of all individual and only incidentally racial. 
Shine, the piano-mover hero, with his hard-boiled reck- 
lessness and cynical “line”, fights the battle of Jericho 
and the walls come tumbling down. But the walls are those 
he has built up around himself, the bullying hardness of 
a “rat” who has come up from the orphan asylum and 
the shine-stand to wrestle daily with danger and wiles— 
a “steel man lined with cast-iron.” Jinx and Bubber, his 
comic assistants and Greek chorus, are racial enough in 
the extravagant, aggressive contentions: and distortions of 
their curiously perverted friendship. But the “joreein” 
tall talk of foik-lore has become vaudeville. Merrit, the 
blond “dickty” lawyer, who takes a grim, defiant joy in 
the discomfiture of the “fays” he hoaxes and baits, at- 
tempts an extension of the colony. But, in the words of 
the young rector, Bruce, “even though he claims a racial 
interest, he has admitted that the chief motive is _per- 
sonal after all,” “Improvement” likewise finds a place 
here; but whether of the black or the white variety (the 
pompous J. Pennington Potter with his panacea of “social 
admixture” or the absurd Miss Agatha Cramp with her 
grossly ignorant “uplift”), intellectuals and reformers are 
in for a “razz”. The fact that a “jig”, the debonair and 
dangerous pool-parlor proprietor, Henry Patmore, using 
white prejudice as a cover, beats the “fays” to the job of 
wrecking Merrit’s house, would seem to be sufficient evi- 
dence that Dr. Fisher’s real concern is not so much with 
conflict between the races as with conflict among the 
different social strata and color casts within the race; not 
so much with race, in fact, as with essential humanity. 
The independent and detached attitude of the new Negro 
writer toward his material’ is summed up in Bruce’s 
query! “Why is it that a shine can never do anything 
except as a shine?” And the sophisticated attitude toward 
race is wittily expressed as follows: 

Here is the hedonistic paradox if anywhere, that 
one best learns the facts of a race by ignoring the 
fact of race. If Nordic and Negro wish truly to know 
each other, let them discuss not Negroes and Nordics; 
let them discuss Greek lyric poets of the fourth cen- 
tury, B. C. 

In the same way one best reveals the facts of race by ignor- 
ing the fact of race. This is the goal toward which Dr. 
Fisher’s novel points, a position already vigorously asserted 
by many of his fellow-artists. Having achieved a suitable 
adjustment to his Nordic neighbors (call it “accultura- 


tion” or “cultural maturity”, as you will), the Harlem 
writer is turning inward for material, digging deeper into 
the problems and humors of adjustment on the various 
levels of Harlem society. And the tone is inevitably one 
of satire, of irony, directed at both himself and_ his 
neighbor. 

Dr. Fisher satisfies, however, by being sufficiently racial 
and local, for all that his aim is critical rather than 
documentary. His story cuts a wide swath in the welter of 
Harlem life. Local color and guste it undeniably has— 
the color and gusto of character, atmosphere, and idiom, 
with all the racy vulgarity of the “rat's” lowbrow tastes, 
Here is the lowdown on 1928 styles of beauty, dress, love- 
making, and exploitation—for “amusement, profit, uplift” 
—along Harlem’s Fifth and Seventh Avenues. Dr. Fisher 
writes with equal authority and zest of the conquest of 
territory in the early days, the inimitable variety of the 
General Improvement Association’s Annual Costume Ball, 
a piano-mover’s conception of an Episcopal service in terms 
of a musical show, his Harlemese version of a sermon on 
the battle of Jericho, the technique of piano-moving, “jiv- 
ing”, and pool-room brawls. All this with a certain un- 
conventionality and novelty in that he passes up the allure- 
ments of Harlem's dens of abandoned revelry and (except 
for the purposes of glancing satire, as in the “Litter Rats’ 
Club”) its coteries of art and culture, as well as the 
temptation of capitalizing popular personalities. Add to 
this native juice and savor the pattern of careful vignettes 
(though the structure of the novel may be beyond him) 
and a clarity and dignity notable amidst a turbulence of 
hot, obscure loves and hates. A civilized novel dealing 
with (for all their underlying primitiveness) civilized char- 
acters—as much New York as they are Negro. 

Dr. Fisher's poise is engaging to behold—the cool hard 
composure born of perfect familiarity with his material; 
the irony of a sophisticated intelligence that is capable 
of playing with ideas as well as recording facts; the 
tropic “nonchalance” of a race that “accepts things not 
with resignation but with amusement.” One is even willing 
to grant Dr. Fisher his slight theatricality of tone and 
ostentation of style as a concession to his material, an 
adaptation of means to end in order to reproduce faith- 
fuly the sensationalism of a lusty, melodramatic life. Like 
melodrama, caricature “here’ strides . naked, and un- 
ashamed.” A flaw in tone, a lack of perspective, or only 
a convenient and deliberate adjustment? Who shall say? 
Side by side with the uncomplimentary comic valentines 
of Nordics like Miss Cramp are the equally ludicrous car- 
toons of Negroes; if on the subject of race Dr. Fisher 
says to the Nordics, “Touch me not,” to his own people 
he says, “Hands off.” One would like to credit him with 
the impartiality of the “dancing and destructive eye” of 
the best satire. 

Within the limits he has set himself Dr. Fisher has 
achieved ample mastery. Those who look here for the pas- 
sion that might be expected of one on the inside looking 
out will be as disappointed as those whe demand perspec- 
tive of one on the outside looking in. His is a frankly 
hedonistic attitude, eschewing protest, poetry, and pity 
alike. Here are the suave aplomb and the easy assurance 
of one at home in his subject, the self-possession of self- 
understanding, the adroit irony and clever banter of, if 
not exactly the light, at least the lighter touch. 

B. A. Botkin. 


Sons or Arnica. By Georgiana A. Gollock. Friendship 
Press, $1.50. 
ONS OF AFRICA by Georgiana A. Gollock makes 
splendid reading for busy people who want to know 
something of the history of the so-called dark continent 
and of the character of its people. 
The book is an interesting skeleton story of a number 
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of characters and places that have figured conspicuously 
in the progress of the country from darkness toward the 
light and life of civilization. The author shows an in- 
timacy with the subject which gives the reader a feeling 
of satisfaction that he is getting information greatly worth 
while about a land and a people full of possibilities. The 
admirable thing about Misg Gollock’s book is that it holds 
no biased brief for the Sons of Africa, This inference is 
drawn from the following paragraph of the book: “There 
is no gain in evaluation of the human wealth of Africa 
by a one-eyed man who can believe no ill of his fellow 
creatures. The Afifican must stand on no artificial 
eminence, but on a level with other races, judged by the 
standards applicable to them at ihe same stage of de- 
velopment.” 

This paragraph is so pregnant with sound philosophy 
that we venture to quote further: “Common sense and 
science,” says the author, “not sentiment, must govern 
research, Unsupported generalizations about racial char- 
acteristics are futile and dangerous indulgences.” 

The book is a straight forward story setting forth in a 
remarkably clear style both the strength and weakness 
not only of the individuals with whom it deals, but, by 
import, of the entire people. As one reads this account 
of the struggles of a few outstanding individuals with its 
larger implications as to the character of the African 
people his sympathies are aroused and his respect heigh- 
tened for them. 

It must be a very hardened person who could read Sons 
of Africa thoughtfully without being moved to greater 
tolerance towards all mankind; and especially for a race 
that has made such tremendous progress despite the handi- 
cap of a tradition beset with the mental, moral and re- 
ligious fetishism to which Africa has been a slave for all 
these years. 

That men and women of the type of Dr. J. E. K. Aggrey. 
Bishop Samuel Adjai Crowther, Afala, the mother of 
Crowther: Nandi, Tshaka’s mother; Rakeri (Rachael) and 
a score of others referred to have developed in an African 
environment ought to serve as an inspiration to the Negro 
elsewhere and certainly should cause other races to be less 
disposed to pass hasty wholesale judgment upon those who 
may not as vet have reached the eminence to which they 
have climbed. 

Miss Gollock has made a valuable contysibution to the 
literature of this people; and we bel’eve anyone reading 
Sons of Africa will feel compensated for the effort. 


H. J. Mason. 


Tue Forsipwpen Woman. By Frances Mocatta. G. Howard 
Wyatt, New York, Publisher. $200. 


In this present prolific day of writing about the Negro, 
the Negroid, and the plain Afro-American—I say writing. 
since it is not safe to say literature, because much of it is 
not,—when some of it is delightful, some merely inter- 
esting and a little of it irritating, yet all of it with an 
appeal for either the black group or the white,—often for 
both, it is astonishing and unexpected to happen upon a 
volume dealing with the age-old theme of miscegenati‘on in 
the preposterous and absurd fashion employed by Frances 
Mocatta. 

Either the author is exceedingly young or else strange- 
ly unsophisticated in the trend of the times to have offered 
for public approval the novel, “The Forbidden Woman”, 
sixty-five years too late, and hoped for its popularity. And 
the publishers are either innocents abroad or devils out of 
cover to have held it up for judgment to a class of readers 
made wise to all sorts of true racial reactions through 
“Black Majesty”, “Dark Princess”, “There is Confusion”, 
“Fire in the Flint”, “Flight”, “Tom-Tom”, “Quicksand”, 
“Home to Harlem”, “Nigger Heaven”, “The Sailor's Re- 
turn”, “Black April”, and a host of other novels which 
only skim the surfaces of dark life in their panoramic 
sweeping together of reality and make no attempt to delve 
deeply behind the scenes as the present author purports 
to have done. 

The story deais with one Annette Duval, the beautiful, 
legitimate, white-skinned daughter of a Caucasian aristocrat 
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from Sandyville, Georgia, and a colored woman,—mulatto 
by unwilling admixture,—who is born in Paris, unknown 
to her father, and reared in an English convent, because 
in an excess of impulsive and mistaken love for her hus- 
band, before the child’s birth, the mother has feigned 
death by drowning and allowed another woman to be 
identified in the morgue as herself, and her husband, Paul 
Dundas, thus liberated, to return to America and the high 
station in life from which marriage with her had degraded 
him. 

The publishers are truthful when they advertise the story 
as an outstanding work of fiction, For sheer stupidity of 
conception and ignorance of execution, it is unique among 
present-day novels touching the Negro and his mal- 
adjustment to his mixed racial heritage and his hostile 
surroundings. Its only excuse for printed appearance be- 
tween the covers of a book,—for its theme rightfully be- 
longs spread over the pages of a yellow journal,—is the 
very evident sincerity of the author in the task undertaken. 
The story bristles with a laudable attempt at absolute 
impartiality in the treatment of characters, both white 
and so-called black, even though the results are so pitiful. 
The Negroes, noiwithstanding their strong strain of blue 
blood and the advantages of good schooling and travel, 
are portrayed as barbaric, savage, sensual, ungoverned, 
uncontrolled, impulsive, unrestrained, primitive, crude, er- 
ratic and childish through the bald and inartistic applica- 
tion of a series of adjectives. while the Caucasian characters 
delineate themselves as such by their speech and actions. 

Artistry there is none. The style is faulty, the situations 
grossly exaggerated and unskilfully handled and the main 
characters, with two exceptions, Joan Avondale and her 
mother, either overdrawn or underdone, while the minor 
details fail completely to form any sort of harmonic ac- 
cord with the major. 

For the untutored and curious mind, the story itself 
might have held the usual amount of interest that the 
fortunes and vicissitudes of an innocent, gallant, white, 
southern gentleman married to a scheming Negress are 
guaranteed to hold, had not the author, earnestly desirous 
of preaching a terrible warning against inter-marraige, 
and yet, while solicitous of Caucasian prejudice and mind- 
ful of certain inalienable points of view, eager to palliate 
the Negro, essayed to choose middle ground and ruined 
theme, style, characters, impression and everything. 

“The Forbidden Woman” will be relished by neither 
Negro nor Caucasian, but its title and its ‘mpossible plot 
will cause it to be read. 


Brenda Ray Moryck. 


wHo’s WHO 


JAMES C. YOUNG, publicist. was designated by the 
Firestone Corporation to write the interview with 
Harvey S. Firestone, Jr.. who is in charge of the 
Liberian development of the Corporation. 

SCOTT NEARING is a well known Communist; he has 
written many books on economic and sociological sub- 
jects; was formerly professor of Economics at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and dean of the 
College ot Arts and Science at Toledo University. 

EUGENE GORDON, a member of the staff of the Boston 
Post, has contributed articles to the American Mercury, 
and the Messenger. 

ROWENA JELLIFFE is the Director of the Gilpin Players. 

WILLIAM H. A. MOORE is a student of literature and 
art of Chicago. 

B. A. BOTKIN is a professor at the University of Okla- 
homa. 

H. J. MASON is the secretary of Wiley College. 
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